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ELIZABETH PEELER 


Traditionally the summer months 
are a period of diminished activity and 
relaxation, but no one could possibly 
say that the Florida Library Association 
has been on vacation in 1955. Letters 
have been flying, summer trips have 
been interrupted for conferences and 
conversations, and many of our mem- 
bers who attended ALA in Philadel- 
phia in July were able to find time to 
make constructive plans for FLA. 

Many of the committees have made 
real progress. Elsewhere in this issue 
there is an announcement of the 
Speakers’ Bureau to carry our program 
of Recruitment to high school groups, 
Service clubs and similar organizations. 
Plans for a series of Workshops on 
Children’s Books have taken very defi- 
nite shape. They will be held just after 
Thanksgiving and are designed particu- 
larly to assist the untrained librarians 
in the small libraries, both school and 
public. 

The failure of the State Aid Bill in 
the legislature was a great disappoint- 
ment, but certainly not a final defeat. 
We shall just revise our strategy, re- 
organize our forces and renew our fight. 


The time is now — not two years 
from now after the new legislature is 
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assembled. Instead of concentrating our 
persuasive powers on the legislators 
alone, we must begin today to intensify 
our efforts to show the citizens of Flor- 
ida’s counties what they are missing and 
what they have to gain through county 
library service. If the people want state 
aid for libraries, their voices will be 
heard. 

We must find opportunities for ap- 
pearing before organized groups to tell 
and show what library service will 
mean. No club or organization should 
escape us this year. It is up to you to 
see that the citizens of your community 
are informed. The Legislative Com- 
mittee of FLA will assist you in supply- 
ing speakers and/or information for 
presentation tO groups in your com- 
munity if you need help. 

The Library Service Bill, H. R. 2840, 
in the U. S. House of Representatives 
was favorably reported by the House 
Education and Labor Committee on 
July 26. Its supporters decided to wait 
until the Congress reconvenes in Jan- 
uary to press for a floor vote. This 
gives us an Opportunity -to see our 
Florida Congressmen while they are 
in the state to urge their affirmative 
votes for this Bill. Make a point of 
talking to your Representative and to 
both of the Senators and letting them 
know that you want them to vote for 
the Library Services Bill. If you need 
information about it, write the Wash- 
ington Office of ALA in the Hotel 
Congressional. 

Plans for the FLA convention in 
Jacksonville, February 16-18, are de- 
veloping, so keep those dates available. 
At that time, we. will have an oppor- 
tunity to hear the plans for the ALA 
meeting in Miami Beach next June. 
Its success will require the cooperation 
of every Florida librarian. 


There is a definite assignment for 
each one of us in these projects and 
this is the year for all of us to work 
together to make Florida LIBRARY 
CONSCIOUS. 
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LIBRARY TRUSTEE CITATION 


The executive Board has voted to 
sponsor the establishment of a citation 
for the trustee making the most out- 
standing contribution to the cause of 
library service in Florida. A committee 
is being set up to establish the provi- 
sions of the award and it is hoped that 
the award can be made at the Jackson- 
ville convention in February. Many 
trustees look upon their library work 
as an opportunity for genuine public 
service and the executive board feels 
that a plan to give recognition for meri- 
torious achievement through a Citation 
should be instigated. 
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Wanted! Good Speakers! 
For library recruiting! 
Anywhere and everywhere 
in Florida! 
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Mrs. Gretchen Conduitte, chair- 
man of the Speakers Bureau of the 
Florida Library Association wants 
YOU, if you enjoy working in your 
profession, and if you would like to 
tell others that they too would like 
to be librarians, to become a member 
of her Speakers Bureau. You would 
then talk to college and high school 
students in your city on career days 
and would be available whenever 
you were needed to discuss librarian- 
ship. : 

And, will any of you who are 
now doing any recruiting, send to 
Mrs. Conduitte at the Southside 
Branch of the Jacksonville Public 
Library (1565 Hendricks Avenue, 
Jacksonville, Florida) the details 
concerning your activities as this in- 
formation might give her a lead in 
future planning. 

Join up! Help Mrs. Conduitte get 
her Speakers Bureau rolling! 
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Mr. Randel, Director of American 
Studies at FSU and Fulbright Professor 
of American Life and Civilization at the 
University of Athens, recalls part of his 
1950-51 experiences as the first visiting 
Professor of American Life and Civiliza- 
tion at the University of Helsinki. 


IN A COUNTRY KNOWN for its very 
high degree of literacy, it would be 
astonishing if bookstores and libraries 
were scarce and poorly stocked. The 
bookstores of Finland, including one 
which is perhaps the largest in north- 
ern Europe, I have described else- 
where’; in the present article I will 
give a general picture of the libraries 
of that nation. 

The first public library was in Abo 
Cathedral, with a modest sixty volumes 
in 1500. In 1640 a national university 
was established in Abo, then the capi- 
tal of Finland, and a valuable library 
was gradually collected, only to be 
burned in the great fire that destroyed 
most of the city in 1827. Both capital 
and university were removed to Hel- 
sinki in 1829, and, with the few books 
saved from the fire as a nucleus, an 
extensive library has been built. 

The Helsinki University library oc- 
cupies a Greek revival building facing 
the Great Church. Under its central ro- 


1. “Books Matter in Finland,’ Florida State 
University Studies, Summer, 1955. 
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LIBRARIES IN FINLAND 


BY WILLIAM RANDEL 


tunda is a well with one circular bal- 
cony above another and stacks radiating 
out like spokes. The same stack levels 
are continued in galleries around the 
large open rooms that comprise the 
south and north parts of the building. 
The floor level of one of these wings 
serves as the main reading room and 
contains the major part of the Ameri- 
can-style card catalogue. In 1951, 
when I was there, the floor space of 
the other wing, so overcrowded had 
the library become, was given over to 
the various library functions: acces- 
sions, cataloging, repairs, and the like. 
The interior of the building struck me 
as dark, antiquated, yet exciting be- 
cause I could wander about the galleries 
and freely examine old editions in so 
many different languages that the books 
in Latin seemed like boyhood friends. 

In 1955 the “annex” to the library, 
called the Institute Building, was op- 
ened. A tunnel connects the main 
building with the basement of the Insti- 
tute Building which is directly west of 
the old Library. The basement library 
has 22 kilometers of shelves for books 
and 2'4 kilometers for newspapers. 
There are also a five-story storage 
building with 3360 kilometers of 
shelves for books, and a storage library 
at Utajarvi with 9 shelf kilometers for 
books and 700 meters for newspapers. 
The old building is now under recon- 
struction with plans for more reading 
desks. With an enrollment of more 
than 10,000 students (some 500 of 
whom major in English) Helsinki Uni- 
versity has the largest library in Fin- 
land. 

Of more immediate service to me, as 
visiting professor, and to most of my 
students were the seminars on an upper 
floor of the main university building 
just south of the library. These semi- 
nars — English, history, classics, and 
others—are reading rooms lined with 
shelves holding standard editions and 
the chief bibliographical, biographical, 


and critical works in each subject. The 
seminar books do not circulate, but 
there were likely to be duplicate copies 
in the main Library for circulation. 

Other Finnish institutions of higher 
education have small but good libraries, 
particularly Abo Academy and Turku 
University, Swedish- and Finnish-speak- 
ing respectively and both in the same 
city (Abo-Turku) in southwestern Fin- 
land. The Technical Institute in Hel- 
sinki lost its library in an air raid in 
1944, but five years later gifts and pur- 
chases had rebuilt the collection to 
about 50,000 volumes, although its 
quarters are still temporary. 

The Diet (Parliament) has a valu- 
able library especially concerned with 
political science. Numerous scientific 
societies maintain libraries. The largest 
one of this kind is probably that of the 
Finnish Literary Society. In Helsinki 
the United States Information Library 
and the British Council Library, with 
American and English publications re- 
spectively, are used constantly. 


The public schools in Finland have 
libraries, some of the older schools hav- 
ing very large collections—counted in 
the tens of thousands. Besides techni- 
cal works and literature, schools have 
a stock of text books to be lent to pu- 
pils unable to buy them. And these 
school libraries are available for use 
by the general public. A few fig- 
ures, reasonably up-to-date, of “higher 
school” library holdings are as follows: 

Swedish Lyceum, Vasa, 46,000 
volumes 

Swedish Classical Lyceum, Abo, 
29,000 volumes 

Swedish Lyceum, Porvoo, 24, 
000 volumes 

Finnish Lyceum, Jyvaskyla, 25,- 

000 volumes 
The last-mentioned school, founded in 
1858, boasts a number of books from 
the 16th century. 


(Cont'd p. 18, Col. 1) 


ow, I am proud of Melbourne!” 
N is a remark often heard from 
people on their first visit to Mel- 
bourne’s newest and most beautiful 
building, the Public Library. 

The site of the new building is in 
Wells Park, which was given to the 
city for the pleasure of the people of 
Melbourne by a former pioneer Citi- 
zen. The spacious library building (45’ 
by 88’) of modern CBS construction, 
painted white, faces the avenue, and 
opposite the entrance on the farther 
side are a series of picture windows 
looking out toward small twin lakes, 
which are frequented by the Florida 
ducks and white herons. A noticeable 
feature of the front of the building is 
the way the large blocks are placed on 
either side of the entrance. These are 
placed at angles to suggest open books 
from the roof to the base. 


The Melbourne Garden Club spent 
many hours beautifying the grounds, 
planting perennials and annuals in the 
foundation planters at the front and 
sides of the building. An eye-catching 
hibiscus garden, which is now bloom- 
ing, is to the east. The entire grounds 
to the front and sides were sodded. 
Beautiful queen’s palms are planted 
on either side of the entrance and 
areca palms hide the air conditioning 
machinery to the west of the building. 

The charging desk is to the left as 
you enter, behind which is the office 
and workroom combined (10' x21’), 
where jalousied windows around the in- 
side partitions permit observation of 
the entire library. The remaining floor 
space of the building is informally di- 
vided, by rows of four foot high book- 
cases, into the children’s corner, the 
intermediate, the young people’s and 
the adult fiction and non-fiction sec- 
tions. The furniture is the most mod- 
ern, featuring blonde finished, white 
birch, and the table tops are a lovely 
soft shade of green. Soft green is again 
carried out on three of the walls, the 
fourth wall being a rosy beige tint. One 
of the arresting and “resting” spots in 
the library is the “Reading Nook,” a 
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Mrs. Mayo, librarian of the Melbourne 
Public Library, was formerly librarian of 
the Farrand Optical Company, New York 
City, and before becoming librarian at 
Melbourne, did a great deal of volunteer 
work in the library in that city. 


section set apart under a large picture 
window, which is softly draped in sand 
and soft green hand-printed ramie 
cloth. This spot is furnished with low 
tables and heavy blonde rattan chairs 
upholstered in tropical design and col- 
ors, for the comfort of those who wish 
to read in the library. The building of- 
fers further comfort with its modern oil 
furnace and air-conditioning unit. 

An outdoor reading room or patio 
on the north side of the building over- 
looking the lakes is one of the dreams 
of the future. The building is con- 
structed so it may be enlarged at the 
east and west ends, as the necessity 
arises, and judging from the present in- 
creasing rate of attendance and circu- 
lation of books, this will come before 
too many years. 


Genesis 
As you follow a short background 
of what developed into Melbourne’s 
present library, you will realize what 
a small group of people with very 
little money can eventually accomplish 





over a period of years. Back in 1917 a 
group of women in Melbourne did 
have an exchange set-up for circulating 
books within their group. However, 
the need for children to have access to 
books was felt by a civic-minded wom- 
an in the community, who, heading a 
group of about fifty young people, 
started in 1918 by giving a Book Party 
at which each member of the group 
brought a book. This was followed 
by an entertaimnent put on by these 
young people from which the sum of 
fifty dollars was raised and used for 
purchase of new books. These first 
books were housed and circulated dur- 
ing a few hours a week from a corner 
in a novelty shop, whose owner gen- 
erously donated space. Later, the books 
were moved to an old vacant school 
house, which was being remodeled for 
stores. They were kept here until the 
workmen requested the room. The next 
move was to an automobile dealer’s of- 
fice, but here it became necessary to 
pay one half the rent, so a member- 
ship fee of one dollar was charged to 
adults, who also had started to use this 
library service. Shortly after this move, 
the available space was needed for a 
display room by the dealer; and the 
next move, in two rooms of a doctor's 
office, where the doctor’s reception 
room was also used for the reading 
room, only lasted for two months, when 
a sign appeared on the front door, 
reading “Called to Jacksonville on 
emergency. You will have to find an- 
other place.” After all these moves, 
which took place within a year, it was 
very evident that a permanent set-up 
was essential. The books, about two 
thousand at tHat time, were packed in 
cartons and placed in a feed store for 
an indefinite period. At this time the 
civic-minded lady obtained permission 
from the Chamber of Commerce to 
give a fifteen minute talk on the need 
for a permanent library in the com- 
munity. The talk must have been a 
good one, for a petition was immedi- 
ately worded and approximately five 


(Cont'd next page) 
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one dollar a year, along with gifts and 
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hundred dollars raised in pledges. This 
money was the first payment on a lot, 
and a Library Association was formed, 
which was chartered as a non-profit 
organization under the Florida Law, 
the business of the library being ad- 
ministered by an executive board. More 
funds were raised through private sub- 
scriptions and the first library building 
in Melbourne was constructed in 1919. 


With the adult membership fee of 


faithful volunteers giving many hours 
of work, the library struggled along 
until 1953. Now the griping started, 
and do not allow anyone to convince 
you griping does not pay, for what fol- 
lowed was the result of good healthy 
griping. This consisted of complaints 
about how inadequate the building 
had become with insufficient room for 
the accumulation of approximately 
: eight thousand books, lack of work 
space, poor ventilation, improper light- 
ing, and the stairs leading to the book- 
shelves on the balcony unsafe to use. 
Very few non-fiction books were being 
circulated because of their being 
shelved on the balcony. The com- 
| plaints finally reached the ears of a 


member of the Civic Improvement 
Board. 


The Civic Improvement Board con- 
sists of five members appointed by the 
City Council to supervise the spending 

; of the money turned over to the city 
by the Florida Power and Light Com- 
pany in return for its franchise from 
the city. The Board may use this money 
for the construction of, or additions to 
city owned buildings on city owned 
property, but proof of ability to main- 
tain the building must be given. Since 
Brevard County had levied a one mill 
tax for free library services, which tax 
had been authorized by the recent 
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passage of a bill through the Strate 
Legislature, it became necessary to abol- 
ish the membership fee and proclaim 
the library a free one in order to be 
eligible for Melbourne’s share of the 
tax. This was done and the next step 
taken, which was the transfer of title 
of the library ground and building to 
the City of Melbourne by the Library 
Association. Now the library was a 
free one with proof of sufficient funds 
to maintain itself; and by becoming city 
owned under a Library Board appointed 
by the city, the way was opened for 
the Civic Improvement Board to begin 
definite plans for the new library 
building. 


Over the Top 


When the Civic Improvement Board 
desires to spend more than five thou- 
sand dollars on a single project, it is 
necessary to obtain a referendum vote 
from the freeholders granting permis- 
sion. As approximately thirty thousand 
dollars was expected to be put into a 
new library building, it was decided to 
put it to a vote of the freeholders at 
the November election, 1953. 


Now began an intensive campaign 
program crowded into the last two 
weeks of October and the short time 
in November before Election Day. 
Series of articles written by interested 
citizens, were published in the news- 
papers, along with paid advertisements 
explaining that a new library building 
and its maintenance would not entail 
a tax increase of any kind to burden 
the people of Melbourne — the new 
building to be built by the Civic Im- 
provement Board with funds derived 
from Florida Power and Light fran- 
chise, and yearly operating funds to be 
provided by the county under an act set 
up by the legislature. Advertisements 
also stated what a new Public Library 
would mean to the individual along 
with community and tourist benefits to 
be derived. Mimeographed sheets re- 
peating this information were mailed 
to each person listed as a freeholder. 
Large placards reading, “Vote Yes for 
a New Library Building — No Tax 
Increase” were attached to several hun- 
dred automobiles by owners who were 
public spirited and interested in educa- 
tional and cultural advancement of 
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ALA Convention Gets Warm Reception at Philadelphia 


By Mrs. HELGA H. Eason 


Head, Community Relations Department, Miami Public Library 


A record heat wave, the Fourth of 
July, and the 1955 ALA Convention 
hit Philadelphia simultaneously. And 
the natives of this city of brotherly 
love took all three in their stride, 
(Though, a store-owner smilingly said 
to me as he mopped his face, “We're 
certainly making it hot for you this 
week, aren’t we?”). ALAers, however, 
used to more air-conditioning than was 
available in Philadelphia (though most 
of the meetings were in the newly air- 
conditioned Convention Hall), remain- 
ed wilted by the heat and the humidity. 

The Fourth also was overwhelming. 
An exciting celebration including fire- 
works, a band and appropriate speeches 
was televised in the Mall, and it was 
thought-provoking and very thrilling to 
be, on the anniversary of the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence in 
the Square where American democracy 
began. 

The Local Committee for the Con- 
vention realized how interested the 
delegates would be in Old Philadelphia 
and thoughtfully arranged two walking 
tours so that the visitors could get the 
feel of this historic city. The bus tours, 
too, included a trip to historic spots in 
Germantown and Philadelphia. Old as 
well as new Philadelphia had a part 
in this 74th annual ALA Conference. 

The very successful and stimulating 
pre-conference meetings — the Audio- 
Visual Institute, the Book Selection 
tration Workship set the mood of the 
Workship and the Personnel Adminis- 
entire convention whose theme “Librar- 
ies in the Life of the Nation” ran 
through not only the three General 
Sessions, but was emphasized in the 
many meetings arranged for librarians 
whose fields of interest as well as of 
service are so varied. 


The speakers all spoke most serious- 
ly of the library’s function and duty to 
our nation. Honorable George V. Al- 


len of the United States Department of 
State, the speaker at the first General 
Session, told of his experiences as Am- 
bassador to Iran, and India saying that 
villages which had been asleep for 
5,000 years have undergone a “tre- 
mendous stirring,” that the dissemina- 
tion of information and better educa- 
tion ha smade the peoples of the 
villages aware of their place in the 
world in relation to the people of other 
nations. At the second General Session 
Victor Reuther of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations urged libraries 
to be courageous and to resist book 
banning. 

Other speakers stressed the library's 
place in the community. In the Di- 
vision of Libraries for Children and 
Young People, Dr. Preston E. Sharpe, 
Executive Director of the Philadelphia 
Youth Study Center spoke on Youth! 
Libraries! Delinquency!, on Thursday 
afternoon an excellent panel on Librar- 
ianship as a Career presented by the 
Joint Committee on Library Work with 
not only a librarian, a library school 
director and a vocational director par- 
ticipating, but also a library school stu- 
dent and a high school student who 
were exceedingly frank in their state- 
ments concerning librarians and librar- 
ianship. The Adult Education Section 
in all of its meetings emphasized the 
conference theme in discussing the 
adult adult education activities in pub- 
lic libraries since the 1952 survey, and 
in planning the ALA Library-Com- 
munity Propect, which reaches into 
every community in the country. Some 
of the best films of the many excellent 
ones shown daily by the Audio-Visual 
Board and Round Table in the very at- 
tractive University Museum auditorium, 
pictured the human side of libraries in 
different parts of the country. 


Social Activities 
Even the more social of the activi- 


ties of the Convention stressed the 
Convention theme. At the Reception 
given by the staff of the Philedelphia 
twice the number of persons antici- 
Free Library which was attended by 
pated, the guests were most happy to 
quench their thirst with cool, cool 
punch while seeing what a little re- 
modeling and a great deal of imagina- 
tion di dto modernize and make most 
attractive an old library building. 


The Newberry - Caldecott dinner 
(why can’t there be just such an in- 
spirational meeting for librarians who 
work with adults which would give an 
incentive to authors who write for 
adults?) with its town crier and its 
three piece orchestra in Colonial cos- 
tume was beautiful and inspiring as 
usual. The speeches by the medal win- 
ners, Marcia Brown, illustrator of Cin- 
derella, winner of the Caldecott Award, 
and Meindert De Jong, author of The 
Wheel on the School, winner of the 
Newberry Medal ware most moving as 
they told of the profound philosophy 
and deep emotion behind their work. 


A group of Philadelphia publishers 
entertained many of the librarians at a 
tea in honor of the juvenile authors and 
illustrators living in Delaware County. 
The tea was held at the historic Straw- 
berry Mansion. It was a poy to re- 
ceive a miniature orchid, to stroll 
around in this beautiful garden, to 
drink cooling punch and to meet these 
very modest celibrities. 


So much should be mentioned such 
as the excellent exhibits (and friend- 
ly exhibitors), the Hospiatlity Center 
(where friends met), the chairs in the 
Combined Book Exhibits (oh, those 
aching feet), but there is no space. 


However, this can be said—the Phil- 
adelphia Convention gives Florida a 
goal at which to aim when the ALA 
comes to Miami Beach in 1956. 
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courtesies shown to all those who cross 


» ADVANCE INFORMATION FOR 1956 CONVENTION — FEBRU- their threshold. How about that? 
ARY 16 - 18 AT THE GEORGE WASHINGTON HOTEL IN We're all puffed up! The show will 
JACKSONVILLE. Make your reservations early for your hotel accommo- be held October 17-23 and its theme is 


dations. All rooms are individually airconditioned with circulating ice ‘Flowers and Books for Fall.’ The class- 
water, radio and television. All rooms have combination tub and shower. es for arrangements will all be grouped 
Single rooms, $5.00 - 9.00. under titles of books. For example 
Double room, double bed, $8.00 - 12.00 Onions in the Stew will be for ‘vege- 
Double room, twin beds, $10.00 - 15.00. table arrangements for your kitchen 


Suites from $12.00. 


(2 AT THE ANNUAL CONFER- 
ENCE OF THE LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION (GT. BRITAIN) to be held in 
Southport in September of this year 
there will be an Exhibition of Library 
periodicals from all over the world. 
When it is considered that there are 
in the United States alone over 570 li- 
brary periodicals, FLORIDA LIBRARIES 
was honered when the Library Asso- 
ciation requested that we send the 
latest issue for display. One hundred 
titles were chosen in all. 


© MARIE FOLEY writes from Naval 
Air Station in Pensacola: “In looking 
over many of the Library Journals I 
find that few of us are doing much by 
way of appearing for community, tele- 
vision or radio stations. I hope that 
some place in the coming issue of 
FLORIDA LIBRARIES you will bring it 
to their attention that all of them could 
benefit by seeing the rebirth of an out- 
standing job done in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. The story appears in a recent 
issue of Harpers Magazine.” Now, all 
you public librarians who are always 
talking about publicity and “action” 
take heed! 


LOCAL LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TIONS are probably accomplishing a 
great deal but most of us seldom know 
what they are doing. Several people 
have suggested that we run a column 
with the heading “News of State Asso- 
ciations” which would tell the accom- 
plishments of local and county groups. 
If you think this would be a good ad- 
dition to FLORIDA LIBRARIES, please 
write the editor and tell him so. 


{2 ONIONS IN THE STEW — from 
FLORIDA LIBRARIES 


table when neighbors drop in to drink 
coffee with you in the morning.’ All 
the authors of the books used are being 
notified of the idea and the hope is 
that some of them may come. I think 
it’s a very clever idea. 

“My other news is that we have two 
new library staff members, employed 


Lucia Tryon: “We were very pleased 
this week when a chairman of the Gar- 
den Club flower show for fall informed 
us that the flower show is to be dedi- 
cated to the Pensacola Free Public Li- 
brary ‘in appreciation for the many (Cont'd p. 21, Col. 1) 





Jacksonville's 1955 “Sook Worm Reading Club” enrolled a record number of children. 
Shown above at the closing party at the Southside Branch Library are some of those who led 
the summer reading activities. Left to right are Mrs, Shirley Silver, Southside children’s librarian; 
Miss Sue Begley, head of the Jacksonville children’s department; Bill Summers of the Southside 
library staff, and Mrs. Robert M. Naugle, president of the Woman's Club of South Jacksonville, 
who awarded the reading certificates. 

Photo by M. Ashby Gibbs, Southside Library Student Assistant 
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NEW LOOKS IN BUILDINGS 


T LEAST four Florida cities either 

have just completed new public 
library buildings or will do so in the 
near future. The Leesburg Public Li- 
brary was formally opened January 30, 
and a new building at Winter Haven 
opened in May. New buildings to be 
opened soon include Gainesville in Sep- 
tember and the Edison Center Branch 
in Miami in the late fall. In addition, 
extensive redecorating of the Albertson 
Public Library in Orlando was recently 
completed. 


Leesburg 

The Leesburg Library is located in 
one end of the new community build- 
ing which was completed in 1954. Be- 
fore its formal opening this year, Lees- 
burg had only a small library operated 
mainly on donations and volunteer help 
with a small amount of funds from the 
city. 

The Leesburg Library Association, 
which is a Friends of the Library organ- 
ization, and many other citizens of Lees- 
burg worked hard for years to get the 
new Library. Jean Ellis is the librarian. 


Winter Haven 

A $100,000 structure housing the 
Winter Haven Public Library was 
formally opened by the Library Board 
and City Commissioners. The building, 
with east and west wings, is constructed 
with minimum problems for expansion. 
It includes a children’s library and 
adult reading rooms. The well-lighted 
unit building replaces a frame structure 
which once housed the library. For the 
city of Winter Haven, it is a new oper- 
ation. Since 1945 the library had been 
operated by a non-profit board organ- 
ized by the Winter Haven Women’s 
Club. It was that Board which insti- 





BY DoROTHY CREWS 


gated the action that made possible con- 
struction of the new library and turn- 
ing it over to the city. The coopera- 
tive program was worked out with the 
League of Women Voters, who ex- 
plained the referendum, and the Wom- 
en's Club. 


Mrs. Elbert Jones, librarian at Win- 
ter Haven, says a joint program for 
landscaping and beautification of the 
library was adopted by city officials and 
the Winter Haven Council of Garden 
Clubs. Under the plan, the city will in- 
stall a complete irrigation system and 
provide labor for the landscaping. The 
city also will plant the lawn, purchase 
fertilized and other necessary materials, 
and maintain the grounds. One nursery 
has donated 300 plants to be chosen by 
the Garden Clubs and a former library 
board member is donating approxi- 
mately $400 worth of plantings. The 
whole landscaping project will cost 
about $2,300. The eight different gar- 
den clubs furnish flower arrangements 
for the library in winter and also circu- 
late their books through the library. 


Gainesville 


The new Gainesville building was 
designed by Myrl Hanes, a local archi- 


tect, working closely with members of 
the Library Board and a committee ap- 
pointed by the mayor. It combines 
modern architecture with functional 
features best suited to that type of con- 
struction. Plans provide for the shelv- 
ing of 26,260 books in the stacks, 5,000 
in the adult reading room, and 4,400 in 
the children’s room, making a total of 
35,660. The attendant’s desk will be 
placed so as to permit a view of all the 
reading rooms in order to minimize su- 
pervision. Plans also call for air con- 
ditioning and wall lighting and for two 
outdoor reading areas, one for adults 
and one for children. 

Groundbreaking ceremonies were 
held on January 20. Virginia O. Graz- 
ier, Gainesville librarian, praises the 
city of Gainesville, says the new library 
was made possible through the work of 
the city, the Friends of the Library, the 
Junior Welfare League, and other li- 
brary-minded citizens. 

Miami 

Miami Public’s newest branch, now 
nearing completion, is the first of the 
branches which have been recommend- 
ed by the Board of Library Trustees in 


(Cont'd p. 19, Col. 1) 
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REBINDING AND RESTORATION OF BOOKS 
OF ALL TYPES 
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90 PALMER STREET, Box 927 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Let’s sell good will and gain pres- 
tige: a motto for College and Special 
Librarians. A very small per cent of 
our requests are for pleasure reading. 
This recreational facility of any library 
pretty much takes care of itself. We 
can not unbend too graciously, we can 
not extend ourselves too generously if 
we wish to sell our library. If we make 
our services felt a vital part of the edu- 
cation, training, and advancement of 
our library borrowers, these patrons in 
return will help to sell our libraries. 
We must be sold on this idea our- 
selves if we are to sell it to our “cus- 
tomer.” All too often we hear the old 
phrase, “this library does not do this or 
that,” or “our library” has a policy for- 
bidding the circulation of “this or 
that,” or even worse, “According to our 
library rules” we would never let you 
go in that department. This approach 
does only one thing; it places our li- 
brary in the eyes of our. patrons as 
though it were a silent Sphinx statue, 
immovable. 


First of all, it is not our library, our 
books, our department. It is their li- 
brary, their books, and their reference 
department. We should always refer 
to the library in that manner. We li- 
brarians are working for them. We 
have come a long way since the days 
when librarians were seen but never 
heard above a whisper. Let us speak 
up and speak out — loud! Let’s really 
sell our library services. I know that 
you have heard, as I have, so many, 
many times, “Well, I could do that too 
if we had a larger library budget.” We 
are all going to get just as large a 
budget as we need and desire as long 
as Our services warrant it. 


Public Relations at work every mo- 
ment is the answer. If really effective 
it must work from the top down and 
from the bottom up. We are all short 
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by MARIE RAINEY FOLEY 


of professional help, but we don’t ever 
need to be short in courtesies or making 
library friends. 

Without ever sacrificing professional 
library methods or deviating from the 
best library procedures and policies we 
can still make our libraries vital nerve 
centers of a motivating interest to the 
organization under which we operate. 
You will then receive personally some- 
thing more important than a salary 
raise, the satisfaction and stimulation 
that your library is offering — more 
than just what the job calls for. You 
have made more contacts, brought more 
people into your services, made many 
new readers aware of the fact that the 
most important place on the campus or 
in the community is the library. 

There are a variety of ways to do 
this. The question of good will and 
prestige comes only from Public Rela- 
tions, such as impressions which library 
patrons receive from good services, 
from publicity, and activities. If these 
impressions are favorable prestige and 
good will is bound to flower: If they 
are bad then prestige and good will 
gradually will wither and die. Every- 
thing that a library and its librarians 
do — and much that they do not do — 
has a marked bearing on Public Rela- 
tions. Public Relations is tied in not 
only with growth, achievement and 
service, but with any and all “sins of 
commission and omission.” The meas- 
ure of prestige and good will a library 
enjoys is the “sum total of all the im- 
pressions created by the library itself 
and the librarians. associated with it.” 

The word service, in the present con- 
text, means any contribution or assist- 
ance by the professional staff. Don’t 
forget that if we as a_ professional 
group afe disseminators and also 
guardians of knowledge, then we are 
in a strategic position to offer our 
help to the community to meet their 
problems. 


You can tackle your public relatio 
job from any angle that fits your in 
dividual fancy. Book lists are starting 
points; newspaper stories and appear 
ing before community and faculty 
groups are beginnings. Use displays to 
bring them to the library. Think of a 
good idea and ask to use an empty win- 
dow in the town. Offer business men 
lists of books for circulation at theif 
luncheon clubs. Get on television and 
radio as often as possible; they are 
ready always for original ideas. I won- 
der how many of us at this time have 
attractively illustrated mimeographed 
lists of our vacation guides. Do many 
of us leave our office for an hour a day 
or so and sit in on what goes on at the 
circulation desk? Do we personally 
meet the public, thereby giving further 
support to our employees? 


The popularity of Macy’s Depart- 
ment Store was instigated by an idea 
of the late Jesse Isadore Straus, who 
was the former head of Macy’s. He, 
with his two brothers, picked the busi- 
est three hours of the day to walk 
through all departments and meet the 
public. His report on this is fascinat- 
ing reading. Bulletin boards are good 
library attractions, but to entice groups 
in for a one-hour orientation lecture 
is much more personal and rewarding. 
During this one hour you sell not only 
the library, its collection, its services, 
but its policies; and in turn, the rela- 


tion of the library to the school, the’ 


service, or organization under which 
the library operates. During a short 
question and answer session they will 
meet your staff and personally you 
have made many contacts. Always end 
up with a short tour through your li- 
brary departments. Make your displays 
active; use color cut-outs and transpar- 
encies. A static display is never eye- 
catching. Let . us be imaginative li- 


(Cont'd p. 18, Col. 3) 
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STATE LIBRARY NEWS 
by DorotTHy Dopp 





IsITORS to the Florida State Li- 
brary frequently ask, “What is 
the purpose of the State Library?” An 
answer to the question on a nation- 
wide bases was formulated by the Na- 
tional Association of State Libraries at 
its conferences in Minneapolis in 1954 
and Philadelphia in 1955. 

“The state library,’ says the Asso- 
ciation’s statement on The Role of the 
State Library, “is the focal point of the 
state-wide system of library service. It 
has the dual function (1) to serve all 
branches, agencies, commissions, de- 
partments and officers of the govern- 
ment and (2) to serve the state as 
a whole. Its functions further include 
the duties of promoting library devel- 
opment in the state, improving library 
standards and fostering a climate of li- 
braries and the value of library service.” 

More specifically, the statement lists 
the “generally recognized components 
of an integrated state library agency” as 
“general services include reference, ar- 
chives, extension, law, legislative ref- 
erence, public documents, history and 
special services such as services to the 
blind.” 

The Florida State Library is not an 
integraved state library agency, for two 
of the “components” are functions of 
agencies independent of the State Li- 
brary. They are law library service, 
which is given by the Supreme Court 
Library, and legislative reference serv- 
ices, which are rendered by the Legisla- 
tive Reference Bureau and the attorney 
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general's office. Also, at present, spe- 
cial services are non-existent except for 
the talking book library of the Florida 
Council for the Blind. 

The other “components” are, to a 
greater or lesser extent, functions of the 
State Library. Our inadequacies are 
pointed up, however, by a comparison 
of what we actually are and do with 
some of the “ideals” posited by the 
Statement. 


General Library Services 


Statement: “The organization and 
structure of the library itself must be 
such as to provide extensive collections 
of books, films and other media of com- 
munication in most fields of knowl- 
edge, an efficient system of technical 
processing plus sufficient professional 
and clerical personnel.” 


Comment: Our book Collection is 
far from extensive and has serious gaps, 
and we are short on professional and 
clerical help. We have no films or 
other audio-visual materials, partly be- 
cause we lack the money to buy them 
and partly because such materials are 
supplied by the General Extension Di- 
vision film library and the FSU Audio- 
Visual Center. 


Statement: “An efficient and reliable 
bibliographic service and inter-library 
loan system is essential. The state li- 
brary is the hub of the inter-library 
loan system. Not only the materials in 












we 


its own collection are available but also 
those of other libraries.” 


Comment: We are making a con- 
scious effort to improve our biblio- 
graphic resources. Our inter-library 
loan services are also increasing rapidly, 
but their adequacy is limited by the size 
and scope of our book collection. We 
have no system by which would-be bor- 
rowers can be informed of the re- 
sources of other Florida libraries. 


Extension Services 


Statement: “Library extension . . . 
should include advisory and technical 
assistance to librarians, library authori- 
ties and state institutions, and the es- 
tablishment of standards for library de- 
velopment. The state library should 
take the initiative in promoting state- 
wide library planning and the develop- 
ment of all types of library service.” 


Comment: Our extension service is 
mainly advisory and promotional, since 
we do not have sufficient staff to ren- 
der much technical assistance. Estab- 
lishment of standards for library devel- 
opment must wait upon legal author- 
ization. 


(Cont'd p. 22, Col. 1) 
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OROTHY DARROW, Director of 

Central Cataloging for Dade 
County Board of Public Instruction re- 
ports that her department made its de- 
but this summer by ordering, cataloging 
and processing basic collections for 19 
new schools opening this Fall. The In- 
structional Materials Department hopes 
that from this concentrated exploratory 
experience adequate central cataloging 
routines can be set up for all of the 
114 school library units. 


Mary Farrell is Young People’s Li- 
brarian at the Miami Public Library. 
Miss Farrell comes from Everett, Wash- 
ington with a fine background of ex- 
perience in work with the high school 
age group. 

Frances Hunter, formerly assistant 
librarian at the Naval Air Station, Pen- 
sacola is the new librarian of Warring- 
ton Elementary School, Escambia 
County. 


Mrs. Lois Pilson, Miami Shores Ele- 
mentary School Librarian attended 
ALA in Philadelphia as a member of 
the Elementary School Libraries Com- 
mittee of AASL and as delegate of the 
Dade County School Library Associa- 
tion. 


Sara Krentzman Srygley, Assistant 
Professor, Library School, Florida State 
University, was Director of the Work- 
shop responsible for developing the 
Florida State Department of Education 
bulletin No. 22C released in May. It 
is titled. The Materials Center. Other 
section members on the Bulletin Com- 
mittee include: Mrs. Celia Anderson, 
Zephyrhills; Mrs. Ruth Bradley, Hia- 
leah; Mrs. Julius Hagel, Ft. Pierce; 
Eunice Keen, Lakeland; Eleanor Mc- 
Neil, Palm Beach; Mrs. Alice Pearce, 
Wauchula; and Mrs. Margaret Sewell, 
St. Petersburg. 
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by MARGARET G. STRASSLER 


Another State Department of Edu- 
cation Bulletin (22D) is Recommend- 
ed Library Books for Florida Schools. 
Chairman of this Bulletin Production 
Committee was Mrs. Alice Pearce with 
Mrs. Sara K. Srygley as consultant. 
Other section members serving on the 
Committee were: Page Borden, Atlan- 
tic Beach; Lucille Cotten, Pensacola; 
Margaret Strassler and Mary Trevor, 
Key West. 


Basic List for Dade County Ele- 
mentary School Libraries is being pro- 
duced by a committee headed by May 
H. Edmonds, Coordinator of Work 
with Children and Young People, Mi- 
ami Public Library. An eight member 
committee includes representative 
school librarians and supervisors in- 
cluding Lois Pilson, Laura Leenhoudts 
and Betty Lunnon. 


The Department for Children and 
Young People of the Miami Public Li- 
brary works in cooperation with the 
Dade County School Libraries in issu- 
ing once each semester a list of books 
recommended for purchase. The titles 
are displayed and discussed at a meet- 
ing open to all school and children’s 
librarians. 


The A-V Conference and Classroom 
Materials Exhibits at the College of 
Education, University of Florida, 
Gainesville was sponsored by Audio- 
Visual Section of Florida Education As- 
sociation and College of Education, 
University of Florida on July 11th and 
12th. Over four hundred were regis- 
tered for the Conference. The Exhibits 
were on display in the P. K. Yonge 
Gym and representatives of the Com- 
panies were in attendance at all times 
giving helpful information and sug- 
gestions. 








et 














Among members of the School and 
Children’s Section of FLA who attend- 
ed were: Margaret Strassler, Key West, 
and Mrs. Ruth Pelt, Pensacola. 


Library School graduates at Florida 
State University in the Spring of 1955 
who will be in school library service 
are: Barbara Kent Brown, Kay Alyce 
Haines, Frances Mills, Mary Ann 
Smith, and Carol Snyder. Master's de- 
grees were awarded to Lucille Leslie, 
Librarian, Jasper High School; Page 
Borden, Librarian, Robert E. Lee High 
School, Jacksonville; Gertrude Wild- 
ner, Librarian, Leon High School, Tal- 
lahassee. 


School librarians receiving Master's 
degrees in the summer graduation in- 
cluded: Miss Margaret Young, Librari- 
an, Carrabelle High School; Mrs. Hel- 
en Carlton, St. Petersburg High School; 
Miss Audrey Newman, Supervisor of 
Instructional Materials, State Educa- 
tion Department; and Miss Mae Himes, 
Librarian, Riviera Beach Junior High 
School. 


Miss Caroline Ferguson has re- 
signed as Librarian for P. K. Yonge 
School in Gainesville and Mrs. Ella 
Francis has been appointed to that po- 
sition. Mrs. Francis was formerly li- 
brarian in Haines City Schools and has 
taught Library Science in the summers 
at Appalachian State Teachers College, 
Boone, N. C. 


Mrs. Anne McCreary, Miami Public 
Library remarked that Florida people 
who attended the Newberry-Caldecott 
banquet in Philadelphia were busy 
thinking ahead to make successful 
plans for the same occasion in Miami 
Beach, June 1956. It’s not too early 
to begin recruiting interest in the next 
ALA. 
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Since 1919 


by FELICIA TRAXLER 


Books about Florida in our 
Children’s Library 


A few years ago, a native Floridian 
might have been concerned by the scar- 
city of books about Florida. American 
literature had a reputation for regional 
material. There was Bret Harte with 
his goldrush stories, Harris with his 
Uncle Remus, Mark Twain with his 
Huckleberry Finn, for one section or 
another to boast about. But where did 
Florida come into the picture? There 
seemed to be a wealth of material to 
choose from: the earliest settlement in 
the United States, the longest coast- 
line, a topography as varied as its peo- 
ple—Indians, Negroes, early Spanish, 
French, English explorers, backwoods- 
men, “crackers,” planters, politicians, 
business and professional people, and 
finally, tourists. Yet, two decades ago 
few of these had had their stories told. 
Although historically old, in develop- 
ment Florida is young, having been 
slowed down by changing governments 
and late Indian wars. The impetus has 
come largely in the present generation. 
It takes civilization and cities to pro- 


duce books. 


Now we have our cities and literary 
centers. No longer need one feel em- 
barrassed over Florida’s lack of literary 
achievement. This is true both in the 
adult and children’s fields. Perhaps 
Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, with her 
thoughtfully beautiful classic of a dec- 
ade ago, THE YEARLING, did more 
than anyone else to call attention to 
Florida’s literary possibilities. 


The University of Florida Library 
has been building a Florida Collection 
through the years, and the Florida Ex- 
tension Library has tried to assemble 
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its own, of both adult and children’s 
books. Realizing that many Florida 
public and school libraries are working 
toward the same goal, I am offering a 
listing and slight discussion of our chil- 
dren’s books about Florida as a sort of 
exchange idea ) just like the people on 
each side of the “Curtain,” you know: 
“We will tell you about our holdings, 
if you will tell us about yours”). Per- 
haps we both shall profit by finding 
something we do not have. Here is our 
list. (See opposite page.) 

Not all of these books are distin- 
guished; but they are not to be 
ashamed of. Two are double-starred in 
THE CHILDREN’S CATALOG: Lois 
Lenski’s STRAWBERRY GIRL and Ruth 
Brindze’s THE GULF STREAM. Lenski’s 
STAWBERRY GIRL, which portrays a 
Cracker family of the flatwoods area 
near Plant City, won the Newberry 
Award of 1946, eight years after Rawl- 
ings’ YEARLING appeared, depicting an- 
other Cracker family, in the scrub area 
not far from Gainesville. Lenski wrote 
and illustrated her delightful story of 
the industrious Boyers and the lazy 
Slaters. But while it has charm enough 
to deserve the Award, THE YEARLING 
plumbs depths of thought and feeling, 
and attains cadenced descriptions un- 
attempted by Miss Lenski. Brindze’s 
THE GULF STREAM is not solely about 
Florida but since the Gulf Stream flows 
down Florida’s west coast around her 
southern tip, and up beside her Atlan- 
tic shore all the way, it is very closely 
associated with her marine life and her 
weather, (including her share of hurri- 
canes). The fourth chapter tells of 
Ponce de Leon’s discovery of Florida. 

Wilfred. Bronson’s CHILDREN OF 
THE SEA gets a star of special recogni- 


tion from the CHILDREN’S CATA- 
LOG, also, which it well deserves, be- 
cause of the author’s unusual story, 
original style and illustrations. Tursi- 
ops, the dolphin of the story, is born in 
an estuary of the Everglades, later trav- 
eling with his herd to the Bahamas 
where he meets the other “child of the 
sea,” Smudgy, the little black boy, who 
feeds him while he is hurt. 


Some of the other professional chil- 
dren’s authors who have written Florida 
children’s books are Bernadine Bailey, 
PICTURE BOOK OF FLORIDA, May Mc- 
Neer, THE StoRY BOOK OF FLORIDA, 
and Leonard Weisgard, PELICAN HERE, 
PELICAN THERE. Two other well- 
known children’s illustrators, Kurt 
Wiese and C. H. DeWitt, painted the 
striking pictures for Bailey’s PICTURE 
Book and May McNeer’s STORY OF 
FLORIDA, respectively. 

One personal opinion will perhaps 
be pardoned. I cannot see why the li- 
brarians of Florida did not keep buy- 
ing enough copies of Elvira Garner's 
EZEKIAL to keep it in print. My chil- 
dren and I adored both the author's 
gay tale and pen and ink drawings of 
the “lil cullered boy and his family 
away down in Sanford,” and we think 
it should stay in print always. 


Of the newer books for Florida’s 
children, I especially enjoyed Minerva 
Smiley’s fantasy, BILLY’s SEARCH FOR 
FLORIDA UNDERSEA TREASURE, 1954, 
brilliantly illustrated by her son, Russ. 
It begins: “In a blue tropic sea, under 
a sunlit coral ledge, the black-and-gold 
Angel Fish were holding a conference.” 
And the rainbow-colored picture of 
them opposite is of breath-taking love- 
liness. The little story exploits Flori- 
da’s standard magic: dangerous sharks, 
a gentle seahorse, a wise old green tur- 
tle, and a sunken galleon. In the end 
Billy admits that his adventure with 
talking fish may have been a dream, 
—"“but the treasure is real and can 
make a lot of dreams come true.” For 
any middle grader who still would as 
soon dig for Florida’s buried gold as 
watch others win wealth on quiz pro- 
grams, this story is first rate. 

A 1954 book for junior high school- 
age which I recommend is Charles 
Blackford’s DEEP TREASURE. We meet 
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Florida Extension Library News—Continued from page 16 






PRIMARY LEVEL — FICTION 












Author Title Publisher Date Subject Grades 
Bannon, Laura WHEN THE MOON IS NEW Whitman 1953 il. Seminoles 2-5 
Carmer, Carl HURRICANE LUCK ‘ Aladdin 1949 il. Tarpon Tournament 3-5 

, Garner, Elvira EZEKIAL Holt 1937 il. Negro family 2-4 
Humphrey, Dorothy FLORIDA SAND Humphrey 1951 il. Travel (verse) 2-4 
Lattimore, Eleanor DAVY OF THE EVERGLADES Morrow 1949 il. A boy’s pets 3-4 
Pope, Edith THE BIGGETY CHAMELEON Scribner 1946 il. Small animals 2-4 
Weisgard, Leonard PELICAN HERE, PELICAN THERE Scribner 1948 il. Travel k-2 
Woodall, Mildred SALLY SPONGE & SAMMY SEAHORSE Greenwich Bk. 1955 il. Animals — sea 1-3 


















NON-FICTION 


Dade County Schools OUR FLORIDA BOOKS 2 & 3 Steck 195? il. Facts 2-3 
«Fairlie, Margaret STORIES OF THE SEMINOLES Rand 1928 il. Indians 2-4 
L- Longstreet, R. J. STORIES OF FLORIDA Prather 1931 il. Social studies 3-5 

Wood, Mary FLORIDA THROUGH THE YEARS Rose 1945 il. Description 3-5 













MIDDLE GRADES — FICTION 














Brooks, Walter FREDDY GOES TO FLORIDA Knopf 1949 il. Nonsense animals 4-7 
Garner, Elvira SARAH FAITH ANDERSON Messner 1939 il. Missionary 4-5 
Lawrence, Mildred ONE HUNDRED WHITE HORSES Harcourt 1953 il. Indian River 5-7 
Lawrence, Mildred SAND IN HER SHOES Harcourt 1949 il. East coast adventure 4-6 
Lenski, Lois STRAWBERRY GIRL Lippincott 1946 “il. Regions 4-6 
McNeer, May UP A CROOKED RIVER Viking 1952 il. Palatka 4-6 
-—Sawyer, Ruth THE LITTLE RED HORSE Viking 1950 il. Seashore 4-6 
—Smiley, Minerva BILLY’S SEARCH FOR UNDERSEA Mercury 1954 il. Nature — sea 4-6 
TREASURE 
Wallace, May CHALLENGE TO BABS Abelard 1952 il. Girl’s story 4-7 
White, Robb THE LION’S PAW Doubleday 1946 il. adventure 5-7 













NON-FICTION 





_ Bailey, Bernadine PICTURE BOOK OF FLORIDA Whitman 1949 il. Description 4-6 
sBteeker, Sonia SEMINOLE INDIANS Morrow 1954 il. History 4-7 
Dade County Schools OUR FLORIDA, BOOK 4 Steck 1951 il. Social studies 4 
—McNeer, May THE STORY OF FLORIDA Harper 1947 il. Regions — series + 
Moyers, William FAMOUS INDIAN TRIBES Random 1955 il. Seminoles inc. 4-7 





















UPPER GRADES & JUNIOR HIGH — FICTION 























“Blackford, Charles DEEP TREASURE Winston 1954 il. Sponge fishers 7-10 
Bronson, Wilfred Childye s 5415 Harcourt 1940 il. Dolphin and boy 5-8 
_ Campbell, Marion OSCEOLA Manfred 1941 Biography (Verse) 5-8 
«Capron, Louis THE GOLD ARROWHEAD Howell 1948 Mystery 6-8 
Capron, Louis WHITE MOCCASINS Holt 1955 il. Boy and Indians 5-8 
Douglas, Marjorie FREEDOM RIVER Scribner 1953 il. Runaway slaves 5-9 
Elkins, Evelyn CHUCK, A STORY OF THE FLORIDA Lippincot 1953 il. Adventure 5-9 
PINELANDS 
Enright, Walter AL ALLIGATOR AND HOW HE Amer. Nature Assn.1950 Nature 6-9 
LEARNED TO PLAY 
Gaither, Francis THE PAINTED ARROW Macmillan 1931 il. French colonies 7-9 
Goulding, Francis THE YOUNG MAROONERS Dodd 1887 Tampa Bay 6-9 
Hall, Rubylea DAVY Duell 1951 il. North Florida 7-9 
Kennedy, Mary JENNY Karr Co. 1954 Makebelieve 6-8 
- Lippincott, Joseph PHANTOM DEER Lippincott 1955 il. Key deer 6-9 
* Lippincott, Joseph THE WAHOO BOBCAT Lippincott 1950 il. Bobcat and a boy 6-9 
“Masters, Kelly JOE PANTHER Holiday 1950 il. Seminoles today 7-9 
« Masters, Kelly SWAMP CHIEF Holiday 1952 il. Seminoles today 7-9 
*“Munroe, Kirk THE FLAMINGO FEATHER Harper 1915 il. Romance of Ribaut 6-8 
<-Munroe, Kirk IN THE HEART OF THE EVERGLADES Wild 1926 il. Homesteading 6-9 
Rawlings, Marjorie THE YEARLING Modern Library 1924 Florida backwoods 7-12 
~— Sackett, Bert EVERGLADE GOLD Random 1948 il. Drilling for oil 6-9 
.-Sackett, Bert SPONGER’S JINX Random 1943 il. Sponge fishing 69 
Watkins, Richard THUNDER BEACH Nelson 1954 Adventure — mystery 7-11 










NON-FICTION 









/-Brindze, Ruth THE GULF STREAM Vanguard 1945 il. Nature stories 5-8 
«-Broley, Myrtle EAGLE MAN Farrar 1952 il. American eagles 5-8 
“Hall, Francis BIRDS OF FLORIDA Com. Printing 1945 il. Ornithology 7-9 
tell Francis SHELLS OF THE FLORIDA COASTS Com. Printing 1945 il. Shells 7-9 
4«—MeNeer, May WAR CHIEF OF THE SEMINOLES Random 1954 il. Osceola, biography 5-8 










HIGH SCHOOL — FICTION 


~Dunsing, Dorothy SWAMP SHADOWS Longmans 1948 il. Frontier days 8-12 
--Dunsing, Dorothy WAR CHANT Longmans 1955 il. 2nd Seminole war 8-12 

Rosborough, Mary DON’T YOU CRY FOR ME Crowell 1955 Korean veteran 9-12 
~Slaughter, Frank APALACHEE GOLD Doubleday 1954 Historical adventure 9-12 














NON-FICTION 


«Carson, Ruby FABULOUS FLORIDA Manfred 1942 il. Florida’s story 9-12 
«Gray, R. A. GOVERNMENT OF FLORIDA Winston 1941 il. Civics 9-12 
“~ Hylander, Clarence ADVENTURES WITH REPTILES Messner 1951 il. Ross Allen 9-12 
»~-Peare, Catherine MARY McLEOD BETHUNE Vanguard 1951 il. Biography 9-12 










FLORIDA LIBRARIES 


(Cont'd from p. 5—Finland) 

Public libraries were first opened in 
the 1840's: 19 by 1850, 440 by 1875, 
nearly 2000 by 1900, and 2234 today. 
The system includes “central libraries” 
and branches; a recent trend has been 
to merge small and inactive libraries 
into more efficient institutions—hence 
the apparently small increase since 
1900. 

Governmental subsidies to local pub- 
lic libraries led, in 1919, to establish- 
ment of an inspection system, with a 
board of experts comprising the State 
Library Committee with its headquar- 
ters, the State Library Office, in Hel- 
sinki. This is under the Government's 
Board of Education. Seven District In- 
spectors handle the actual visiting of li- 
braries. Foreigners seeing the public 
libraries are apt to wonder why all 
countries cannot thus provide for the 
reading interests of their people. 

While some of the buildings are old 
and gloomy, newer public libraries 
profit by the functional architecture ev- 






erywhere apparent in Finland. Alvar 
Aalto’s masterpiece is said to be the 
public library at Viipuri (now lost to 
Russia); it pioneered in showing such 
modern trends as ceiling lighting and 
heating, light birch desks and chairs, 
unobtrusive devices for muffling sounds. 

What most impressed me, perhaps, 
was the extent to which both private 
firms and cooperatives care for the 
living conditions of their employees, 
providing them with hospitals, recrea- 
tional facilities, lecture courses—and li- 
braries, both at the workaday locations 
and at the resorts maintained for week- 
end and vacation use. Add to this the 
family libraries, large and small, and 
it is amply clear that Finland is one of 
the “readingest” countries in the world. 
Literacy is almost 100%, but what 
counts more is that it is a literacy im- 
plemented by an eagerness to read, 
books everywhere for sale, and good 
library facilities, from the great Uni- 
versity collection to the smallest branch 
library. 
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INCREASE CIRCULATION BY: 
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Adding color, brightness to library 
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(Cont'd from p. 12—Coll. & Spec.) 


brarians; let us think of hundreds of 
ways to promote the use of our books 
and our services. 


Librarians should take note of the 
question so often asked, are books “for 
the birds?” Are they only for the “by- 
gone days?” If that is true then librari- 
ans are admitting that they as a profes- 
sion are falling by the wayside. 

The personal experiences of librari- 
ans and recent scholarly surveys seem 
to indicate that the “American public 
is not a truly reading public.” That 
is most certainly our fault. If each 
of us individually saw to it that our 
reading public was so satisfied that they 
sent to us other new reading patrons, 
then we could refute a recent report 
that “no more than 25% of our adult 
population read books with any regu- 
larity.” 

Speaking of loyalty, I saw this short 
gem which I shall leave with you. I 


‘think we could well practice this with 


all our professional library contacts, 
both on our staff and with our reading 
public. 
“You can buy a man’s time, but 
you can not buy loyalty. You can 
not buy the devotion of hearts, 
minds, and souls. You have to 
earn those things.” 





CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGE 
voted on by membership 


In the June 1955 issue of FLORIDA 
LIBRARIES there was a ballot inserted 
for a proposed constitutional change. 
Such a mail vote was required because 
there was not a majority of the mem- 
bership present at the annual meeting 
in West Palm Beach where the change 
was originally presented. Of 850 is- 
sues of FLORIDA LIBRARIES mailed out 
10 ballots were returned. The vote was 
nine to one for “yes.” According to 
the amendment the constitution of FLA 
may now be amended at any regular 
meeting of the Association by a two- 
thirds vote of those present and voting, 
provided due notice of the proposed 
amendment has been given at least 
thirty days before the meeting at which 
it is presented. 


FLORIDA LIBRARIES 
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(Cont'd from p. 10—Public Lib.) 


their 10-year renovation and expansion 
program. T. Trip Russell, the architect, 
has developed for the Edison Center 
Branch, a library that could become the 
standard for library buildings in the 
sub-tropics or the tropics. 

Two outstanding features are incor- 
porated. The smoking and browsing 
area can also serve as an auditorium for 
community activities. This area, which 
has a separate entrance, can be closed 
off from the rest of the library. The 
other feature, a screened patio with 
casual outdoor furniture, will serve as 
an outdoor reading room. This section 
will have a reflecting pool and, if the 
architect’s recommendations are fol- 
lowed, there will be free-flying para- 
keets. A part of the outdoor reading 
room will have an overhanging roof 
to provide hurry-up shelter in case of 
sudden rain. 


Orlando 

The interior of the main building of 
the Albertson Public Library, at Central 
and Rosalind Avenues in Orlando, has 
been painted in new and most effective 
color combinations. Pastel green is the 
predominate color set off by a soft rose 
on the north wall of both public read- 
ing rooms. A cheerful yellow and a sky 
blue were chosen for the teen-age and 
children’s rooms on the lower level. 
Valance drapes of blending colors com- 
plete the decorations. 


Plans by the city of Orlando to 
widen Rosalind Avenue have made it 
necessary to alter lankscaping on the 
east side of the main building. The 
high stone wall is being set back five 
feet from the road; the small, formal, 
walled garden is being reduced in size; 
and a concrete driveway is being added 
to the north side of the building. This 
will afford much needed space for park- 
ing and loading the bookmobile. 


UJ 


SUMMER READING CLUBS 


A variety of themes were used for 
summer reading programs in Florida 
public libraries this year. They ranged 


FLORIDA LIBRARIES 





from deep sea divers to space travel, 
pioneers, and bookworms. More than 
250 children joined the children’s read- 
ing club at Leesburg, where the “space 
travel” theme was used. Each child 
who read one one book was given a 
cardboard space ship which was placed 
on a large bulletin board. The space 
ships soon exhausted the space, since 
there were many more members than 
anticipated. 


“Don’t Submerge the Urge, Join the 
Diver's Club” was the slogan used for 
the summer reading club at the Fort 
Lauderdale Public Library. It was a 
very successful club, gaining for the 
library more than 400 new members. 
All boys and girls in the first six 
grades were invited to become mem- 
bers. The only membership require- 
ments were a library card and the read- 
ing of 12 books during the six-week 
club period. The library was decorated 
with construction paper mobile fish, a 
three by three foot man in a deep sea 
diver’s suit and a collection of sea 
shells. Each child was given a diving 
bell to move under the sea as he read 
his books. All the boys and girls 
seemed enthusiastic about the club, 
many of the divers making a second 
descent to the ocean floor. At the party 
for those completing the reading the 
Life Magazine color filmstrip “The Cor- 
al Reef” was shown. Reading certifi- 
cates were awarded club members who 
read 12 books. Club members also had 












their “Diver's Diary,” a booklet con- 
taining the names of the books they 
had read during the summer, as a re- 
minder of their trip to the bottom of 
the sea. 

Using the slogan “Let Books Be a 
Part of Your Summer” the library 
staff at the Ocala Public Library sent 
out printed slips through the schools. 
These listed the “extras” which the li- 
brary offered during the summer. They 
included a weekly story hour for chil- 
dren between the ages of six and 
twelve, a summer reading club, art 
classes conducted by the Ocala Art 
Group, and the vacation loan service. 
Jewel Garvin is Librarian at Ocala. 


Jacksonville’s Bookworm Club had 
more than 1,500 members at the main 
library and branches. It was conclud- 
ed the week of August 22 with parties 
at the various libraries. Featured was 
the showing of the movie “Alice in 
Wonderland” and the awarding of cer- 
tificates. 


Orlando had a “Pioneer Club” for its 
summer reading program, while the 
theme at Winter Haven was “The New 
Look.” 


New Personnel 


We want to extend a welcome to 
Miss M. Pearl Lash, new librarian at 
the Cocoa Public Library, and to Henry. 
Blasick and Flora Craw, recently ap- 
pointed to the staff at Orlando. 


MIAMI EDISON LIBRARY 


(Cont'd from p. 17—Melbourne) 


their community. Round Table discus- 
sions for a new building were broad- 
cast over the radio. Last, but definitely 
not least, were the personal approaches 
to individuals through visits or phone 
calls requesting their support. The re- 
sulting affirmative majority vote show- 
ed that the people of Melbourne were 
definately interested in furthering the 
educational and cultural background 
of their city, and plans for the new 
building were started immediately. 
The ground breaking ceremony was 
held in June, 1954, after which mem- 
bers of the library staff started weeding 
out books, making lists for new pur- 
chases and planning for the move 
scheduled for around the end of Sep- 
tember. The final move into the new 
building was not made until the end 
of November and the harrowing de- 
tails of the move are omitted here, but 
it might be an opportune time to men- 
tion that the two male members of the 
present library board gathered their 
friends and spent a day unpacking the 
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00 TITLES 
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PUBLISHER’S BINDING | 


new furniture and assembling it. The 
purchase of this new furniture had been 
made possible through the sale of the 
old library building. 

On Sunday, December 12, 1954, the 
doors of the new building opened to 
the public for the Melbourne Garden 
Club’s Christmas tea. On this occasion 
the interior was beautifully decorated 
with gorgeous displays of striking and 
original flower arrangements. The hun- 
dreds who attended had their first op- 
portunity to admire the new building. 

The quiet unofficial opening for busi- 
ness followed two days later on the 
fourteenth, with the hours open to the 
public listed below: 


Tuesdays 11 am. to 9 p.m. 
Wednesdays 11 am. to 5 p.m. 
Thursdays 11 am. to 9 p.m. 
Fridays 11 am. to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays 11 am. to 2 p.m. 


This schedule doubles the number of 
hours which the library had been open 
to the public previously, and by keep- 
ing Mondays free it will enable plans to 
be made for book reviews, children’s 
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story hours, or any other activities 
which the Library Board feels might 
be accomplished in a satisfactory man- 
ner. 


Progress Pays Off 

Attendance and book circulation fig- 
ures show a triple increase for the 
past three months’ period when com- 
pared with last year’s record, and the 
membership file testifies to an ever- 
widening circle of borrowers from the 

neighboring towns of Melbourne. 


The budget for the fiscal year is a 
very limited one, approximately eight 
thousand dollars, from which the sal- 
aries for a staff of one full-time librari- 
an and two part-time helpers, mainte- 
nance of building and grounds, pur- 
chases of new books and all library sup- 
plies necessary to the proper running of 
a library, must be appropriated. Fortu- 
nately, organizations, clubs, banks and 
individuals have, and are still continu- 
ing to contribute to the new building 
through gifts, such as subscriptions to 
“The Wall Street Journal,” various 
magazines, Literary Guild member- 
ships; sets of the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica and the World Book; a clock, door 
mats, many good books (including ex- 
cellent reference ones) and numerous 
hours of volunteer help. 


With the cooperation of so many 
devoted friends and a hard working, 
enthusiastic Library Board and staff 
members, Melbourne’s new library is 
going forward to meet the demands of 
one of the fastest growing communi- 
ties on the east coast of Florida. 





SCREENING SERVICE OFFERED 
BY H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY. 
Huntting offers to screen any order 
received from you so that you will re- 
ceive a binding pn the book or books 
suitable for school and library use. If 
a book is poorly sewn or bound in pa- 
per, they will supply it to you in Hunt- 
ting Quality Buckram Binding or Hunt- 
ting Plasti-kleer Economy Binding. 
This will insure your receiving each 
book in a binding suitable for use in 
your school or library. It will also save 
you the additional expense of prebind- 
ing on books which do not require pre- 
binding. | 
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(Cont'd from p. 16—Extension) 


the hero in Greece, and flee with him 
from an unjust accusation there, as he 
shovels coal for his passage to Florida, 
and then has to walk up the East 
Coast from Palm Beach to Melbourne 
and across the wilderness to Tarpon 
Springs to become a sponge fisher. He 
overcomes as many obstacles as Hercu- 
les but he and his family later become 
fine American citizens. His mother’s 
dismay over American mores adds com- 
ic relief. 

A recheck of the list will show that 
the settings of these stories will dot the 
map of Florida from the high pine 
lands of the north in Hall’s Davy to 
Key West off the peninsula’s southern 
tip in Lippincott’s KEY DEER; the 
beaches of both the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts are well represented by books 
like Humphrey’s FLORIDA SAND, and 
Goulding’s YOUNG MAROONERS. The 
books about Florida’s undersea life have 
already been mentioned. Historically, 
the list points up periods from the 
French era of Munroe’s FLAMINGO 
FEATHER to our own day in Rosbor- 
ough’s DON’T YOU Cry FOR ME. The 
injustices to the Seminoles, and espe- 
cially to Osceola, have intrigued many 
writers. 

In spite of an impressive list, there 
are stories yet to be told. One can not 
travel down U.S. 19 on the western 
side of the state without passing 
through miles and miles of undevel- 
oped land. There is just as much un- 
developed story land left in Florida. 
Pensacola beckons with its long naval 
history, for one example. 

Meanwhile, send us you lists of Flor- 
ida’s juvenile literature so that we may 
fill in our gaps up to now. 





(Cont'd from p. 9—EOSH) 


for the summer, but with the hope that 
they may like Pensacola so well they'll 
stay here. 

“Ailene Chappell comes from High 
Point, North Carolina, and has already 
taken over the chlidren’s activities with 
vigor and vim. Muriel Shaw is from 
way up in New Hampshire. Her winter 
job is as a high school librarian at And- 
over, Massachusetts, but she’s catalog- 
ing for us and we're so thrilled that we 
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may be able to see out from among 
our stacks of uncataloged books. Also 
Mrs. Flora Coen, a former New York 
Public librarian, is helping us part- 
time.” 


(© GREAT BOOKS OF THE WEST- 
ERN WORLD — This item is of sig- 
nificant importance to repeat here even 
though it has appeared in national jour- 
nals. The Old Dominion Foundation is 
making available without charge 1600 
sets of the Great Books of the Western 
World. ALA will select the libraries to 
receive the gifts. The Selection Com- 
mittee mailed questionnaires to approx- 
imately 30,000 libraries on September 
1: Public, college and university, jun- 
ior college, public high school, Catholic 
high school, private high school, and 
state library agencies. ALA expects that 
this mailing covered all interested li- 
braries. If you did not receive a ques- 
tionnaire and are interested in obtain- 
ing the Great Books without charge, 
write at once to the Selection Commit- 
tee of ALA. September 15 was the date 
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which they set requesting libraries who 
did not receive questionnaires to write 
for them. 


Librarians: Attention! 


IF others have failed YOU, 
why not try us on your wants for 


BOOKS 


Our record of 32 years success in this 
field as pioneers has enabled us to 
achieve a high percentage of results 
through our world-wide network of as- 
sociate dealers, antiquarians, collectors, 
agents and others, in the book field. 

SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS 


TODAY 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 
No charge No obligation 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th Street, Dept. F, 
N.Y. City 36 

P.S. Please refer your readers to us when 
they ask for a k you cannot supply. 
We ALSO BUY BOOKS AND MAGA- 
ZINES YOU NO LONGER NEED. 
SEND US LISTS. 
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Statement: “The state should pro- 
vide supplemental library services or 
financial assistance, or both. Supple- 
mental aid for public libraries should 
be administered by the state library; for 
school libraries, by the department of 
education.” 

Comment: This is the pattern that 
has been set in Florida, although state 
financial aid for public libraries is not 
yet available. 

Statement: The collection, compila- 
tion and publication of significant sta- 
tistics from all libraries in the state is 
one of the important tasks of the state 
library. This work should be integrated 
with the collection of library statistics 
on a national scale. 

Comment: We collect and publish 
annual stitistics of public libraries. 

Archival and Historical 
Library Service 

Statement: “A complete state library 
should include the archives and archiv- 
al program of a state government. The 


disposition of state records should be 
shared with other appropriate state au- 
thorities but the administration and 
preservation of archives is a proper 
function of the state library. The li- 
brary should assist state agencies in 
establishing a record program and ad- 
vise local governments on the manage- 
ment of their records.” 


Comment: We have authority to re- 
ceive and preserve non-current records 
of historical or legal value, but Florida 
has no records management program. 


Statement: “It is a major responsi- 
bility of the state library to collect, pre- 
serve and service materials relating to 
the state, its people and its history, and 
to encourage and cooperate with other 
libraries and historical societies in the 
preservation of local historical mate- 
rials. A publication program in this 
area of service is desirable.” 


Comment: This has been one of our 
most successful activities. We hope that 
a publications program will be possible 
before too long. 


PARAGON BINDINGS 


Our 1955 fall list is out with very Substantial reductions in 


price on our prebounds. 


Why not compare our bindings and prices? 


You will like our SUDDEN SERVICE! 


DON. R. PHILLIPS 


PARAGON BINDINGS 
VANDALIA, MICHIGAN 





Public Documents Services 


Statement: “The collection, servicing, 
distribution and exchange of state doc- 
uments is the responsibility of the state 
library. The state library should issue a 
checklist of its state’s documents. . . . 
The State Library should participate in 
the cooperative cataloging program of 
the Library of Congress, providing copy 
for printed catalog cards for the docu- 
ments published by the state.” 

Comment: We collect all state docu- 
ments, so far as we are able to locate 
and secure them. There is no central 
document exchange in Florida, most 
state agencies being responsible for dis- 
tribution of their own publications. The 
University of Florida Library issues a 
bimonthly checklist of state documents 
and participates in the LC cooperative 
cataloging program. 


Statement: “If possible, the library 
should be a full Federal depository li- 
brary and it should secure those Feder- 
al Publications not issued by the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office.” 


Comment: We have been a selective 
depository since 1931. We have neither 
space nor staff to become a full depos- 
itory library. 

Statement: “A State library should 
collect and maintain a file of municipal 


and county reports of its own state as 
well as the state.” 


Comment: We agree to this heartily. 
If anyone can tell us how to devise a 
successful collecting system, we would 
like to hear from him. 


% 7 7 


News Notes: The State Library was 
one of fourteen unsuccessful applicants 
for a grant under the ALA The Li- 
brary- Community Project. The four 
grants were awafded to Kansas, Mary- 
land, Michigan, and Tennessee. ...Our 
appropriation for the 1955-57 bien- 
nium is $110,889. Authough this is 
considerably less than we requested, it 
represents a 10 percent increase over 
our 1953-55 appropriation. . . . Ques- 
tionnaires for the 1954-55 Florida Li- 
brary Directory and Statistics will soon 
be in your hands if they have not al- 
ready reached you. We will appreciate 
their prompt return. 
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MIAMI PUBLIC LIBRARY WINS 
SERVICE AWARD 


OR THE third consecutive year, 
rs Miami Public Library is a win- 
ner in the John Cotton Dana Publicity 
Contest which is sponsored by the 
American Library Association Public 
Relations Committee and the Wilson 
Library Bulletin. The award is pre- 
sented for aggressive library service to 
the community and the publicizing of 
this service to increase the use of the 
library. 


Winners were announced on Mon- 
day, July 4, at the First General Ses- 
sion of the 74th annual conference of 
the American Library Association in 
Philadelphia, and the actual presenta- 
tion of the award took place Wednes- 
day, July 6, at the Wilson Library Bul- 
letin Contributors’ Tea at the Philadel- 
phia Art Alliance. 


The citation won this year by the 
Miami Public Library was a first prize 
in public and county libraries between 
200,000 and 500,000 population “For 
its originality and its comprehensive 
and intimate relationship with the 
whole community.” 


Mrs. Helga H. Eason, head of the 
Community Relations department ac- 
cepted the award in behalf of the Mi- 
ami Public Library. 


The category in which the Miami 
Public Library won the award this year 
is a new one. In the previous two con- 
tests the scrapbook submitted competed 
with those of public libraries in com- 
munities with population of 200,000 
and over, and in 1952 an honorable 
mention was won and in 1953 a special 
award for “the imaginative quality of 
its publicity and its cooperation with 
Community groups.” 
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Left to Right: Mr. Howard Haycraft, Publisher of the Wilson Library Bulletin; 
Mrs. Helga H. Eason, Head, Community Relations, Miami Public Library; Dr. 
Frank B. Sessa, Director, Miami Public Library. 

Photo by Marie Loizeaux 


Mr. Advertiser: 


Contact the librarians of Florida Through FLORIDA LIBRARIES 
— Florida’s only exclusive medium. 
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Beautiful 60 Drawer Catalog Cabinets in stock for prompt 
shipment! 





Smartly styled — expertly constructed — an outstanding 
value. 
Light or Mellow Maple Finishes. 

Please write for complete information. 


WESLEY SUMMERS 
4181 London Road 
Jacksonville, Florida 
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Could Mean 
JUVENILES BOUND CORRECTLY 
Or It Could Mean 
JUST BEST COMPANIES 
But To Our Customers It Means The 
JENKINS BOOK COMPANY 
And We Do Supply 
Our Customers With 
JUVENILES BOUND CORRECTLY 
Manufactured By 


JUST BEST COMPANIES 
At The Lowest Possible Prices 


S&S PARAGON 

GOLDENCRAFT Bindings 
Bindings CHILDRENS 

Reinforced Bobbs Menill 

ANDMARK 
- rer CHILDHOOD 
OF FAMOUS 
HOLIDAY HOUSE AMERICANS 


Don Phillips Reinforced Ed. 
AN 


D MANY OTHERS — SEND US YOUR ORDERS 


3 x 5 Multiple Copy Library Order Forms will be Furnished FREE Upon 
Request Along With FREE Self Addressed Postage-Paid Envelopes 
Ask Us About These Free Time Savers 


THE JENKINS BOOK CO. 


740 ST. CHARLES AVE. NEW ORLEANS 12, LA. 


THREE BIG CATALOGS AND 
MANY SUPPLEMENTAL STOCK 
SHEETS EACH YEAR ARE A 
MEASURE OF OUR SERVICE 


featuring all popular distinguished 


JUVENILE TITLES 
BOUND TO STAY BOUND BOOKS 


are a sound investment in economy because: 
* Quality (Better than Class A) Binding gives them long life. 
Long life means more circulation at lower cost. 
Genuine Picture Covers provide unmatched durability and color. 


Approximately 80% of our titles are in stock for immediate 
delivery. 


Cut down your work load by selecting your Juvenile require- 
ments from these Catalogs . . . get on our mailing list today— 
a postcard will do it. 


NREL bf Finally Ce. 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 





JOth Anniversary 


The Jacksonville Public Library 
celebrated its 50th Anniversary on 
June 1. This was Florida’s first tax- 
supported public library. Mayor Hay- 
don Burns proclaimed the week of May 
29 as Library Week and called on citi- 
zens to visit the main library and the 
five branches noting that “well-inform- 
ed and alert citizens are more necessary 
now than ever.” The celebration was 
climaxed with a program at the main 
library with Chief Librarian Joseph F. 
Marron as Master of Ceremonies and 
prominent civic leaders as speakers. The 
program was concluded with a showing 
of the film “The Library Story.” 

Associate Librarian W. R. Hender- 
son headed the Planning Committee 
for the anniversary and Library Week. 


THE LIBRARY SERVICES BILL— 
The Library Services Bill, H.R. 2840, 
was favorably reported without amend- 
ments by the House Education and 
Labor Committee on July 26. The vote 
was 20 to 9. This was a great event 
for the legislation since it has been re- 
ported by this Committee only once 
before in the ten years it has been in 
the Congress. To have it pass by such 
a large majority is splendid. When the 
report came, however, Congress was 
close to adjournment. It was decided 
that the Floor vote would be held up 
until January because of the tremen- 
dous rush of major legislation in the 
closing days of the First Session. Actu- 
ally, ic will be much better to have 
the vote in January for it gives us five 
months to work for additional support 
for the bill. The Senate bill, S. 205, 
will receive action immediately after 
the House vote. 


Florida Senators and Representa- 
tives should support the Library Serv- 
ices Bill. Have you informed your 
Representative and your Senators of 
your interest in the bill and urged 
their support of it? Now is your chance. 
We should have 100 per cent support 
from the Florida delegation. (Julia 
Bennett, ALA, Washington Office) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


§ CAROLINA CorsAIR by Don Tracy 


An unusual account of the activities of 
Edward Teach known as Blackbeard, the 
notorious pirate. His fantastic and bloody 
career is explained in a mdern way—his 
misdeeds are blamed on illness, dope, and 
drink. His story is told in conjunction with 
that of Toby Knight, secretary to the gov- 
ernor of North Carolina. Blackbeard’s prof- 
itable alliance with Knight flourished be- 
cause of his knowledge of the official’s past. 
However, he almost terminated the roman- 
tic love life of Toby’s daughter and because 
of this, brought about his own well-de- 
served end. 


Blackbeard became a changed man when 
tortured by fever and the demons of drink, 
and terrorized his own crews as well as the 
American colonies. The fact that he was a 
huge man with a long beard, braided and 
tied with ribbons, and raved and ranted 
when angered or drunk added to the dread 
of the colonists. 


The author has given an excellent word 
picture of Blackbeard; and has his pictur- 
esque pirates doing all the things pirates 
are noted for doing. The other characters 
are realistic and the story holds the reader's 
interest to the end. The book will probably 
appeal to men more than to women. 

ANITA MULL 


KEEN, EUNICE ELIZABETH. Manual for 
use in the Cataloging and Classification 
of Audio-Visual Materials for a High 
School Library. Ann Arbor, Mich., 
Cushing-Malloy, Inc., 1955. 35p. $1.00 
(Available from author, 625 W. Park 
St., Lakeland, Fla.) 


Originally begun in one of Dr. Jesse H. 
Shera’s courses in the Graduate Library 
School of the University of Chicago and 
now thoroughly revised as a result of fur- 
ther study, and criticism by other authori- 
ties in the field, this Manual on the cata- 
loging and classification of audio-visual 
materials seems to be not only of the first 
in its particular field but also one of the 
best organized, and most clearly written 
ones on the subject. 

Although professional literature on the 
organization and care of certain types of 
audio-visual materials for Universities and 
large public libraries may be found in 
abundance, a gap seemed to exist for the 
guidance of school librarians and other 
small libraries. This is the gap which Miss 
Keen’s Manual now fills by offering clear 
and complete directions and _ illustrations 
for the cataloging and classifying of smaller 
collections on a high school level. 

Arrangement of the Manual is by chap- 
ters — each dealing with a special type— 
as Films, Filmstrips, Lantern Slides (Stand- 
ard and Miniature), Maps, Microfilm, 
Phonograph records and recordings, and 
Stereographs. In these chapters, all abbre- 
viations are completely explained and di- 
rections are simply and clearly given. 
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Mrs. Virginia Thomasson 
Librarian-Audio-Visual Director 
Lakeland Senior High School 
Lakeland, Florida 


SOME RECENT 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
Reviewed by May H. Edmonds 


@ THE SECRET RIVER by Marjorie Kinnan 
Rawlings. Illustrated by Leonard Weis- 
gard. Unpaged. Scribner. $2.50. 

The Secret River came from among the 


personal papers made available after Mar- 
jorie Rawling’s death. It is an imaginative, 
poetic kind of story for younger readers 
than this author has reached before. Cal- 
purnia, a little girl of the Florida forest 
country will be especially liked by fourth 
and fifth grade girls who read her story 
themselves. Appreciative adults will read it 
aloud for slightly younger children. Leon- 
ard Weisgard’s greenish gray illustrations 
on the unusual dark buff paper give this a 
truly distinguished format. 


@ IN PONDS AND STREAMS by Margaret 
Waring Buck. 72 pp. Abingdon, 1955. 
Cloth $3.00; Paper $1.75. 


Nature study of the specialized life in 
and around ponds and streams is geared to 
the interests of grades four through six. 
The author's illustrations and the double 
column format of brief informational ma- 
terial is similar to her In Woods and Fields 
and In Yards and Gardens. Although the 
particular locale used by the author is the 
northeastern United States, many of the 
water plants, insects, fishes, frogs, snakes, 
turtles, birds and mammals mentioned and 
illustrated here can be found in Florida. 


@ Bar Pitot by Zachary Ball. Decora- 
tions by Arthur Shilstone. 218 pp. 
Holiday, 1955. $2.50. 

Miami author, Zachary Ball, shifts his 
setting to the mouth of the Mississippi Riv- 
er in pre-Civil War days to tell an exciting 
adventure story for junior high school boys. 
The hero, sixteen-year-old Jim Yordy is 
molded by hard work and iron discipline 
into a successful bar pilot to follow in his 
grim, exacting grandfather's profession. The 
work of the men who guided the ships 
through the dangerous river delta and the 
background of life in the community at 
Pilot Town are fascinating details in the 
story of success which Jim gradually 
achieves for himself. 


@ GREEN Door TO THE SBA by EGric 

Berry. 192 pp. Viking, 1955. $2.75. 

A teen-aged girl convalescing from polio 
in Jamaica finds new interests in studying 
and painting sea life. This story for junior 
high school girls may be of interest because 
of its satisfactory characterizations, its em- 
phasis on diving and spear fishing and the 
well sketched Jamaican setting. 


WHOLESALE 
BOOKSELLERS 
FOR 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
AND 
SCHOOLS 
BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


Magazine Subscriptions 


THE GEORGIA NEWS CO. 


152-162 PARKER STREET, N.W. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Doubleday Books 
Junior Literary Guild Books 
Real Books * Pre-bound Juveniles 


and a world of other good books 
for School and Public Libraries 


GARRETT F. LARKIN 
P. O. Box No. 197 
Winter Park, Florida 

representing 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, Inc. 


Institutional Department 
Garden City, New York 


NATHANIEL DAME 


& CO. 
19 Belmont St. 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


* STANDARD CATALOG FICTION 
* OUT-OF-PRINT FICTION 

* ARCADIA HOUSE — AVALON 
* 150,000 TITLES IN STOCK 

* CATALOGS ISSUED 


“Fiction Specialists to 
the Nation” 
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| ance LIBRARIANS and units of 
the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs in hundreds of communities 
throughout America are working to- 
gether to highlight the services of the 
library during “Know Your Library 
Month,” in November. 

This is the second annual observance 
of the event, part of the “Know and 
Grow” Program developed by Mrs. 
Robert F. Herrig of Libby, Montana, 
Chairman of the GFWC Libraries Di- 
vision, and Librarian of the Lincoln 
County Free Public Library in Libby. 
The American Library Association is 
again cooperating in the program 
which has had the close interest and as- 
sistance of Miss S. Janice Kee, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the ALA Public Li- 
braries Division, and Miss Mildred L. 
Batchelder, Executive Secretary of the 
ALA Division of Libraries for Chil- 
dren and Young People. 

All State Library Extension Agencies 
were advised of the two-year program 
last year by Miss Kee who prepared 
and distributed a suggestion sheet of 
activities for “Know Your Library 
Month” and this guidance will again 
be furnished for the 1955 observance 
The suggestion sheet may be secured 
from the State Library Agency or by 
writing to Miss Kee. 

The suggestions will include ideas 
sent to Miss Kee by librarians who par- 
ticipated in the previous observance. 
Reports have come from many parts 
of the country on successful activities. 
Among the states where reports indi- 
cated participation was widespread are 
California, Georgia, Missouri, New 
Mexico, New York, North Dakota, Ok- 
lahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, Texas, and Washington. 

Emphasis in the 1955 “Know Your 
Library Month” programs suggested by 
Mrs. Herrig is on involving the entire 
community in the observance. Mrs. 
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Herrig’s suggestions to club presidents 
and state officials of the GFWC urge 
that, working with the local librarian, 
they organize community activities so 
that the people will learn that “good li- 
braries are important agencies in our 
vital need for an informed citizenry.” 
She adds: -“In localities with adequate 
facilities, the need is to inform more 
people of available services and en- 
courage their use. In the many places 
where there is inadequate service, the 
citizens should be informed of the pos- 
sibilities for future improved service 
and ways to secure it.” 

In detailed program ideas, Mrs. Her- 
rig suggests to the club chairmen that 
the organization committee include rep- 
resentatives of local government and 
of the Chamber of Commerce, as well 
as church, veterans, civic groups, serv- 
ice clubs, newspapers, radio and TV 
stations. 


“Know Your Library Month” activi- 
ties, Mrs. Herrig points out, should be 
carefully designed with the close co- 
operation of the library staff and trus- 
tees, to fit the character and resources 
of the library and the community which 
it serves. Her suggestions range from’ 
single events to a month-long program 
of events which might include dedica- 
tion of a Memorial Book Shelf, visits” 
by authors, opening of a new depart- 
ment, special children’s projects, ban- 
quets and open house affairs, conducted 


tours of the library, Town Hall discus- @ 


sion meetings, exhibits, etc. 

The total “Know and Grow” libraries 
program of the GFWC, Mrs. Herrig” 
explains, is divided into three sections: 
1. Know and grow through personal 
and club use of libraries; 2. Know your 
library and help it grow; 3. Know how 
to get a good library if you have none. | 
(Len Arnold, ALA, Press release ) 


Suggestions to Public Libraries for Know-Y our-Library-Month: 


. Discuss the plans with Library Board of Trustees. 

. Contact the president of the local GFWC club and the chairman 
of the committee on libraries and make known your willingness to 
cooperate fully in the GFWC Know and Grow program. 

. Explore with the president and the library chairman the possibility of 
functions to bring club women to the library. This could be a weekly 
open house during the month; a single Open House occasion; a ban- 
quet with city officials; a tea or some kind of social occasion where 
the library trustees would be hosts and the club women guests. 


. Prepare exhibits. 


. Arrange joint radio and TV programs with top club women sharing 
with the community on how the library functions. 
. Plan a film showing for the visitors using one of the several educa- 


tional films about books, etc. 


. Issue newspaper releases publicizing the activities of the Know-Your- 


Library Month. 


. Prepare a give-away for visitors, ie. a book mark, a book list. 
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